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Employers’ Responsibility for Industrial Peace* 


By Sam A. Lewisoun, Vice-President and Treasurer 
Miami Copper Company 


if IS perhaps presumptuous for young America to make suggestions to 

Europeans, who were highly industrialized long before we were. 
You must at times be anxious to curb our evangelical exuberance. 
However, there are perhaps some general principles based upon our 
American experience that may prove useful. After all, all one can hope to do 
in half-an-hour is to suggest an attitude, a broad gesture, towards the prob- 
lem. I think the psychological background of the industrial situation, both 
in Europe and America, may well be likened to, say, the situation in a 
primitive family in a sparse country where a bare living has been scraped for 
the whole family with the greatest difficulty. During this period of economic 
destitution and difficulty, the older brothers of an earlier generation mistreated 
and exploited their younger brothers. 

As a result, the younger brothers indulged in fantasies of revenge, and, 
conversely, the older brothers were overcome by a sense of guilt and fear of 
their younger brothers. A new generation is born, and meanwhile the family 
has discovered a new method of creating sufficient wealth for the needs of all. 
This method, however, is dependent upon the older brothers securing the co- 
operaation of their younger brethren in effective team-work. 

Unfortunately, the psychological situation created in the earlier period 
has become a tradition which is handed down to the later generation. It has 
become an idée fire—a religion on the part of both groups. Their minds 
in this direction become impenetrable to the facts of the newer realities. In- 
deed, the younger brothers particularly rather enjoy this emotional debauch, and 
the older brothers, instead of trying to break down this heritage of suspicion, 
hug this feeling of fear to their bosoms and neglect the perfecting of methods 
of securing maximum production. This, I think, gives a fair picture of the 
background of the psychology of workers and employers in America and 
Europe. Of course, as an older civilization, you suffer from this state of mind 
even more intensely than we do. 


* Address delivered at a luncheon of the American Committee of the Geneva Institute of Inter-* 
national Relations at the International Club, Geneva, May 18, 1928 
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The result has been too often that production has proceeded in our {ac- 
tory as if it were conducted by two embattled armies who had declared a tem- 
porary armistice. All relations between the two armies are conducted with 
the self-consciousness of combatants holding each other at arm’s length. A 
set of elaborate rules governing mutual relations are instituted. The factory 
has been turned into a court-house. Too often industrial relations have been 
treated as if they were trying to run family life through a domestic relations 
court, forgetting thaat you cannot ensure conjugal affection by laws. 

Suppose social workers were to attempt to solve the problems of family 
life by evolving a plan whereby all the wives were organized into one associa- 
tion and all the husbands into another, or to make the analogy closer, all the 
parents into one group and all the children into another, and then meetings 
were held by duly-elected representatives of each group to discuss thir mutual 
rights and duties. Finally, suppose elaborate resolutions were passed promis- 
ing to cooperate and it was provided that any differences in any one family 
or between larger groups of families were to be left to a court of arbitration 
or a board of conciliation and rules were set up providing regulations in re- 
gard to the conduct of family life. The analogy may perhaps be strained, 
but I do not think it gives an entirely unfair picture of the principal methods 
pursued in the past for solving labor problems. Of course, I do not in the 
least mean to under-estimate the usefulness of rules to protect the younger 
brother of my first parable. They were, and still are, very necessary to pro- 
tect him from being so abused that our social system would have collapsed. 

I think that the economist must be held partially responsible for crystal- 
lizing this state of mind of class consciousness, for he has created such ab- 
stractions as “the Economic Man” and Capital and Labor, terms which, like 
all abstractions, are only partially true. There is one broad principle that 
at least some of us employers in America and which I know many European 
employers are also coming to recognize, and that is that in the operation of 
manufacturing industries there is not only an economic side, but also an 
administrative side. In practice, these two aspects may, to a large extent, 
be intertwined, but it is well for straight thinking to recognize these two 
strands in the thread of our industrial relations. 

In addition to “the Economic Man” of the economists, that is, Man 
struggling for his share of what is provided, there is “the Administrative 
Man” in industry, who is a unit in a complicated organization, trying to 
achieve results in turning out productive goods. It is as well to remember 
that an industrial organization as an administrative problem is not very dif- 

ferent from such organization as a Red Cross organization, a consumers’ 
cooperative organization or a post office, which also are trying to achieve 
results in providing services of one sort or another, and in which there is no 
question of capital and labor involved. To get away from such abstract 
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terms as “the Economic Man” and “The Administrative Man,” and to be 
concrete, an example from everyday industrial life will possibly help. 

We often hear it said by the unthinking that the only problem in which 
the worker is interested is wages—that there is nothing else to the labor 
problem. Yet we see again and again examples of two factories existing 
side by side in the same vicinity, paying exactly the same wages, one of 
which has a contented, happy working force, the other of which has a dis- 
satisfied, restless group of employees. Here we have, in a rough way, a con- 
trolled experiment, and in each case when we look for the factor that causes 
this difference in results, we find it in the different manner in which the admin- 
istrative problems are handled in the aforementioned factories. In one we 
find that the problems of employee relations were handled skilfully; in the 
other awkwardly. 

I am not speaking entirely about imaginary cases, but, to a large extent, 
from experience. In plants under my own control there have been suc- 
cessive managers who secured quite different results in the spirit prevailing 
in the factory, and thus, in the productive results owing to the unequal de- 
grees of thoroughness and skill with which the respective managers went 
about attacking their personnel problems. To use a more homely illustration, 
we know of housewives who pay exactly the same wages to their servants, 
but who get startlingly different results in service and goodwill. 


Labor Problem Purely Economic 


Despite such plain evidence of the importance of the administrative 
aspects of the labor problem, there has been a tacit assumption in almost all 
quarters that the labor problem is purely an economic problem, and that any- 
thing that is done in the way of developing a better technique is, in fact, 
purely an effort to palliate the underlying economic injustices. That any- 
thing an employer does to improve his employees’ relations is done with “his 
tongue in his cheek.” 

Of course, it cannot be denied that, as said before the administrative and 
economic phases are somewhat entangled. It is true that the determination 
of real wages takes place, as Mr. J. A. Hobson of England and many others 
have pointed out, not within but without the factory walls in the competition 
between industries in the field of taxation, and so forth. Sometimes the in- 
equalities between groups are due to the vagaries of our credit and monetary 
systems. Of course, the contest for the economic surplus is not solely, or 
even for the most part, between so-called capital and labor, but between 
various other groups. Agricultural workers are pitched against industrial 
workers, employers and employees in one industry against the employers and 
employees in another industry. Thus the economic struggle may, in fact, be 
between one group of older and younger brothers against another group of 
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older and younger brothers. At times it may be vertical and not horizontal. 

In any event, the struggle as to which group is to get the cream of our 
national income for the most part takes place outside the factory, though 
there is room for bargaining and discretion within certain limits. Outside 
forces which they cannot control set definite limits within which the individual 
employer, or even the individual industry, must remain. 

Yet social injustice is done, despite the fact that the main struggle for 
each nation’s surplus takes place outside the factory, and the worker, the 
younger brother of our parable, necessarily displaces, as psychologists say, his 
emotional bitterness against the world in general (his social grouch) by ex- 
pressing it in the irritability he evidences in his daily factory relationships. 
He is not interested in the fact that the injustice is not due to his par- 
ticular employer or even to employers in general. He rationalizes his 
social antagonism by finding something to complain of in his rela- 
tions with his foreman and his work. The sense of injustice caused by the 
inequalities created outside the factory, seeps into the factory, which happens 
to be the meeting place of two large groups, and so there is a real economic 
basis, as well as a traditional basis, to the class consciousness of the worker. 


Securing Goodwill of Workers 


However, some of us American employers have felt that it is bad enough 
that the social bitterness of the worker should complicate the administrative 
problems of securing production, but that it is doubly unfortunate when, as 
is too often the case, this class feeling, both economic and social, should con- 
trol the conduct of employers and executives, and render them emotionally 
unfit to lead and organize their employees. They have felt that it is rather 
the responsibility of the older brother and not of the younger brother to 
break the vicious circle of events that has created antagonism. The basis of 
this feeling is that as the responsible organizers of factory life the influential 
factors in industry, employers have the responsibility of bringing about an im- 
proved attitude. They have recognized that it is a rare opportunity for 
achievement, because by overcoming these difficulties, sufficient production 
can be secured for all. So they have attempted to overcome this complica- 
tion of class consciousness and deliberately to go about solving the matter of 
securing the goodwill of their workers, just as they would go about solving 
any other problem of securing productive results. 

They have gone about perfecting the technique of securing goodwill just 
as, say, a Travel Bureau would go about perfecting the technique of the travel 
service or a hotel of its services. The employee is regarded as a bewildered 
traveler who must be taken care of. An attempt is made to treat the work- 
men with some semblance of courtesy. An example of the technique of secur- 
ing goodwill is the practice in some organizations of having the employment 
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department see that a newcomer is introduced to his fellow-workers. 

In America we have a rather naive idea that any problem can be solved 
from eliminating tuberculosis to selling automobiles, by organization, by in- 
genuity and technique. America has turned towards the Conquest of Or- 
ganization. We have almost a religious passion for organization, not only in 
industry, but in every field. 

As a consequence of this self-conscious attempt to organize the personnel 
of industry, a literature of personnel administration has grown up. The 
result may be that in these matters some of our companies have gone to ex- 
tremes and there has been over-organization, but from a broad point of 
view I feel that the development has been a healthy one. For it has led to 
the subject being regarded objectively instead of subjectively. 

It has been possible by this means to by-pass the class bitterness that tra- 
ditionally adheres to these relations. As a matter of fact, the technique of 
personnel organization has included not only the rank and file of workers, 
the so-called labor group, but also executives from the top down. So that, 
to this degree the whole theory of class division has broken down. Outside 
the field of industrial organization an attempt has been made to develop a 
parallel technique in the field of government. 

In organizing these personnel matters, the general attempt has been to 
achieve a sort of team work in the individual factory and to bring this about 
the attempt has been made to satisfy the desires of employees within the 
limits of the requirements of productive efficiency—and, in fact, to see how 
productive efficiency could be furthered by this satisfaction of working 
aspirations, 

Just for the sake of having some frame-work, I have roughly classified 
these desires into the desire for justice, for status and for opportunity. 

Justice is, of course, just an elemental idea of fair-play. I am leaving 
aside the matter of wages, as this is the economic side of the problem; as I 
have pointed out, there are definite limits within which even the most liberal 
employer is confined in paying real wages. I am rather referring to the 
sort of justice which should inhere in the daily relations between executives 
and their subordinates. Let me give an instance: 

In a mine with which the writer is acquainted, there fortunately exists 
an excellent morale. The following examples of the policy pursued explain 
why a favorable situation exists. The superintendent of one of the depart- 
ments, a valuable but excitable man, was angry with a workman over a mis- 
take that he had made. In his excitement he grasped the workman by the 
arm. The latter misunderstood. A rough-and-tumble fight occurred. The 
manager of the mine suspended the offending superintendent, and in spite of 
the willingness of the workman to drop the incident, insisted on a formal 
apology. In another mine, a subordinate department head discharged an engi- 
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neer who had wrecked an important machine by careless manipulation. In 
replacing this man, he skipped the brother of the discharged engineer, who 
was next in line for promotion. It looked as if the executive was punishing 
the man for the faults of his brother. It appeared certain that this step would 
create a great deal of resentment. The manager promptly over-ruled the act 
of his assistant, risking the loss of a valuable executive member of his staff 
in so doing. It is this sort of fairness that is fundamental in any sound 
administrative system. 

Here you may say is a matter which has nofhing to do with technique, 
but which depends solely upon the innate breeding of the man in charge. But 
I have seen radical changes occur even with men of naturally good instincts 
for leadership when they were properly trained. Otherwise executives too 
often forget their intuitive talent for leadership, and become absorbed in purely 
mechanical and financial problems. It is for this reason that in America we 
have gone in for courses of foremen training. The Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, a governmental institution, has given demonstration courses 
in many factories. 

Then we come to the subject of status. Here the technique that is being 
developed is that of the works council or employee representation, as they 
call it in America. These vary from informal committees, to which a man- 
ager explains his plans, and committees which have purely advisory func- 
tions, to committees to which it has been attempted to give definite powers. I 
am one of those who have always regarded the function of the works council 
to be entirely advisory and consultative, their main purpose being to give 
the workers a feeling that they, the workers, have been consulted. It is, 
of course, nonsense to think that industry can be successfully run on any- 
thing approaching the parliamentary system. Generally speaking, the works 
councils enable the management to interpret itself to the men, and the men 
to interpret their aspirations to the management. There are those who have 
interpreted the works council as an hypocritical device of management to 
avoid economic pressure. This, I think, is a very shallow interpretation. It 
is not merely an economic means of escape, but a sound administrative device 
similar to that used in other fields. It serves as a vehicle for laying the facts 
of the business before the workmen, and thus gives each workman the feeling 
that he is being consulted and enables the management to utilize the prac- 
tical knowledge and experience of its employees. The important fact about 
this development in America is that it has proceeded from the initiative of the 
employer as the directing mind, and has not been imposed upon him by law. 
Indeed, the whole theory of the attitude in America has been to avoid antag- 
onizing employer or workmen by too many rules, but to awaken their con- 
structive instincts as leaders and collaborators. In America we try to do 
things through enlisting the interest of those in the organization rather than 
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by autocratic orders. For example, in one of my establishments the manager 
was interested in getting the men to pay more attention to the principle of 
“safety-first.” Instead of relying entirely upon set rules, he found the most 
effective result was secured by having the whistle blow every day when there 
was no accident. The men became keenly interested, listened each day for 
the whistle to blow and were very much disappointed when it did not. Asa 
result, the accident rate dropped perceptibly. This is in accord with the 
tendency in America to invoke the game spirit—a very useful “non-financial 
incentive.” In some factories this spirit is utilized by forming teams to 
compete against each other in making records in securing certain types of 
results. Thus, we come to the desire of the workmen for opportunity. Work- 
men who are energetic desire a successful career. Of course, in America, 
with our tradition of “jack of all trades” (which we carry perhaps too far) 
with our idea that every bright young man can adjust himself to almost any 
technique, we have gone much further than any other country in trying to 
make use of promising material in the ranks. Therefore, there has been a 
great deal of time and effort spent in systems of training, and methods of 
awarding promotion to the able man. Of course, in America these training 
systems are particularly important, because of the breakdown of the 
apprentice system. 


Education of Employer 


Now in order to secure justice, status and opportunity, it is necessary, of 
course, to have adequate and systematic methods to carry these abstract ideas 
into effect. Therefore it is essential to have the employer who is responsible 
for establishing these methods equipped both to appreciate thir importance 
and to understand how to apply them. That is the reason why many of us in 
America feel that one of the most important steps in solving our industrial 
problem is what we call “the education of the employer.” We feel that it is 
essential that means may be provided of making certain that those who by 
any chance may in later life become industrial executives have an adequate 
appreciation of the importance of the technique of personnel administration. 
They should also, of course, have a sufficient knowledge of the background 
of the whole industrial problem to be free from any class consciousness. 
Some of us have, for this reason, been interested in making certain that 
courses are provided for those who may become industrial managers, so that 
they may have an adequate understanding of the emotional and administrative 
requirements of their positions. We regard it as particularly important that 
such courses be included in the curricula of technical and engineering schools, 
as engineering graduates so often become managerial executives. We have 
organized such associations as the American Management Association, com- 
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posed of 402 companies and 4,327 individual members in which executives 
compare experiences in detail in these and other managerial matters. We 
feel that to ensure a healthy industrial situation in the future we must get 
inside the business mind. Of course, in Europe with the system of trade 
unionism, it is necessary to secure the cooperation of the union leaders to 
any program which is outlined above, but we have instances in America of 
management union cooperation, and such cooperation is dependent in the first 
instance largely upon the farsightedness of the executives who are in charge 
of these particular industries. 

Of course, I have only dealt with one aspect of labor administration. 
Experience in our country has made apparent something which was not ap- 
preciated by those who had seen the problem solely from a sentimental point 
of view—who regarded the labor problem solely as a matter of abstract 
social justice. This is the close relation between industrial peace and mana- 
gerial efficiency. For example, in many plants dissatisfaction is created be- 
cause of inadequate routing of material. Piece-workers often complain bit- 
terly because poor routing gives some workmen advantages over others in 
getting material, and in addition much time is lost by those who have to wait 
in idleness for work. In fact, the attempt to keep the waiting idle workers 
from leaving the building has led to disciplinary problems in many cases. 


Cooperation Between Departments 


Then, too, there is the matter of securing cooperation between different 
departments and executives, for the purpose of achieving team-work on the 
part of all members of the organization. One problem that is being worked 
out in America is to prevent irregular work in the factory, that is, to curb 
the “single track” point of view of the sales department. One can expand 
the list of inefficiencies almost indefinitely, and show how these generate a 
“labor problem.” So we come to the problem that you are to discuss early in 
June—the whole subject of the elimination of waste, and more methodical 
and systematic management. But in the consideration of these subjects I 
hope you won’t omit to discuss what may at first glance appear a narrower 
subject. These details of labor administration to which I have alluded may 
not seem important when considered one by one, but if you are to develop a 
morale in your working force, this technique of goodwill must be worked 
out, and remember it is not always the largest part of the machine that causes 
the most trouble. It is also essential to perfect the ball-bearings though they 
may appear as infinitesimal in size as compared with the whole machine. For 
if they are faulty they cause friction and the condition wrecks the entire 
machine. In any event, in all these matters it is the employing group, the 
older brother in industry, who must lead the way to industrial peace. 
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Prosperity and Unemployment’ 


By Ernest G. Draper, Treasurer and Assistant to the President 
The Hills Brothers Company 


| IS useless to aim at a full discussion of the problem of unemployment in 

the small amount of time at my disposal. All I can hope to do is to make 
a few general remarks and trust in you to believe that the authority for these 
remarks can be produced, if I had the time to present the detailed statistical 
data. 

Instead of even trying to make this discussion a well-rounded one, let us 
ask and answer, if we can, just three questions: 

First—Is unemployment distinctly above the average today? 

Second—If it is, what has caused it? 

Third—If it is, what can we do about it? 

Our first question—is unemployment above the average today ?—can be 
answered by an unqualified “Yes,” providing we mean by “today,” approxi- 
mately April Ist rather than June Ist. We have no accurate indices for meas- 
uring unemployment and those which we do have require a lag of from 30 to 
go days before they can be assembled and interpreted. Even so, we cannot 
solve this problem by saying it does not exist. Secretary of Labor Davis 
tried to do that when he announced in March that there was a shrinkage in 
employment of only 1,870,000 men over the normal year of 1925. Most 
people construed this as meaning that the total unemployed was 1,870,000, and 
that is undoubtedly what Secretary Davis desired. He omitted to stress the 
fact that in any so-called normal year there are about 1,200,000 men out of 
work, so that a shrinkage from normal of 1,870,000 really means a total out 
of work of about 3,000,000 men. Other obvious errors in Secretary Davis’ 
computation make even this estimate a low one. 

To quietly say that 3,000,000 men are out of work conveys little of the 
agony and despair endured by those in that unhappy number. It conveys 
nothing of the indirect costs to the community at large and to us as manufac- 
turers who might have had a chance to sell these consumers if they had been 
working and therefore able to buy in normal volume. As one trivial illustra- 
tion, let me call your attention to the fact that the sale of Dromedary Dates 
in the coal strike regions fell off 30 per cent last year over the year before. 
That is a small but striking picture of what happens to sales of practically all 
commodities when men are out of work for any reason whatsoever. 

Our second question is—what has caused this unemployment? These are 
supposed to be days of prosperity. Just as we were concluding that business 


1 Presented at the A. M. A. Production Executives’ Conference held in Buffalo, June 7, 1928. 
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had reached a period of real stability, we are confronted with reliable statis- 
tics and reports from welfare agencies which prove, without question, that a 
serious maladjustment of employment now exists. It is not my purpose to 
speak as a social reformer. What interests us now is not what ought to be 
but what is. 

A deep wave of depression is certainly not the cause. We have had no 
such deep wave since 1921. The cause apparently lies in the improved tech- 
nical processes which plant managers have brought into being. Our very 
effectiveness in the development of machinery has been our partial undoing 
in counteracting the results for which this machinery has been responsible. 


Comparison of Employment and Production 


Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale, has recently constructed a graph in 
which he shows the line of production and the line of employment for the last 
eight years. These lines go in opposite directions. The line of production 
has increased about 15 per cent whereas the line of employment has declined 
by about the same percentage. In other words, it takes today about 15 per 
cent less labor to produce 15 per cent more goods than was the case in 1919. 
If you believe 1919 an unfair year, the same conclusion holds true for any 
succeeding year except that the divergence of the two lines is not so marked. 
We cannot escape the conclusion, then, that man power is becoming less and 
less necessary as technical and mechanical skill improve. 

This dilemma leads us naturally to our third question which is—what 
can we do about it? Well, in the first place, there are certain things we need 
not do. We need not say that time, and the development of new industries, 
will cure the evil. We have said that since 1870 and no real progress toward 
attacking unemployment in an organized, nation-wide way has been made since 
that date. We need not say it is no concern of ours. It is undoubtedly our 
concern, from the economic as well as from the social standpoint. Poverty 
and disease do not improve the morale of workers. They kill it. Lessen the 
effects of poverty and disease and at one stroke we improve the skill of those 
whom we wish to hire and make better consumers of those to whom we wish 
to sell. In other words, whatever we do, do not let us take the attitude of the 
Arkansas farmer whose attention was called to a large hole in the roof of his 
barn and who replied: “Waal, you see, it’s this way. When it’s fair, the hole 
don’t matter. And when it rains, it’s too late to do anything.” 

There are certain lines of action which we might take, each definite and 
each reasonably easy of attainment if a sufficient number of those in a position 
to help would really do so. 

The Federal Government can help by planning public works and other 
construction activities so that they may be held back in times of prosperity 
and pushed forward in times of depression. There is a bill in Congress at the 
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present time which would provide the machinery for doing this very thing. 
The Federal Government could also establish free employment offices through- 
out the country. After the war the U. S. Employment Service functioned in 
this way and was of inestimable value in placing men returning from the war. 
Unfortunately, the Service practically went out of existence when the crisis, 
caused by the return of our soldiers and sailors, was over. A disease known 
is half cured. Until we can secure accurate, prompt reports of the amount 
and kind of unemployment in existence, it is useless to prescribe a permanent 
remedy. 

States, cities and towns can help by doing on a smaller scale exactly what 
the Federal Government can do on a large scale. The wise planning of public 
construction and the installation of free employment agencies are just as much 
the function of the towns, cities and states as of the national government. 

Finally, the individual employer can be of tremendous aid in curing this 
industrial illness. It is true that the proper stabilization of employment in in- 
dividual plants cannot be achieved in times of crisis. Almost any business is 
too complicated for that. If, however, the question is continually studied and 
a beginning made, it is often surprising what successful results can be 
achieved. The regularization of employment sounds technical. It often is, 
but not always. Sometimes the simplest methods can be adopted which will 
bring about a real measure of improvement in making employment more regu- 
lar. When concerns such as the American Radiator Co., the Procter & 
Gamble Company, the Sherwin-Williams Paint Co., the Derinison Manufac- 
turing Co. and a hundred and eighty-five others, more or less, all have adopted 
various methods to make more regular their production and employment, there 
must be something in the idea beyond mere words. 


Unemployment—A Needless Waste 


It is now time for the modern business man to give up thinking of this 
hazard of industry as a charitable problem and to begin thinking of it as a 
business problem which directly affects his company’s net income. If time 
permitted, it might be possible to prove that unemployment is a needless waste 
which cuts down business profits and that the amount of unemployment in any 
one business or industry represents the amount of inefficiency in that business 
or industry. Unemployment, then, is not only harmful from a social point 
of view. It is wasteful from a business point of view. Such statements are 
a challenge to the constructive abilities of American business men. When 
enough industrial leaders can become sufficiently interested in this serious 
maladjustment of society, the chances are that it will succumb to their in- 
genuity just as many other so-called unsolvable situations have done in the 
past. 


The problem of unemployment and the problem of social economics, in 
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general, are inseparable. What our attitude shall be depends upon our point 
of view. The point of view that appeals to me is the one expressed by Wesley 
Mitchell when he wrote: 

“Whether economics is to us a subject of thrilling interests or a dismal pseudo- 
science depends upon ourselves. If we come to it with literal minds, seeing only what 
has been definitely accomplished, we find the discussion dull and the conclusions dubious. 
But if we come thinking of man’s long struggle to master his own fate, then the effort 
to solve economic problems seems a vital episode in human history, a hopeful portent for 
the future. Seen in this perspective, economic speculation represents a stage in the 
growth of mind at which man’s effort to understand and control nature becomes an effort 
to understand and control himself and his society. . . . The future of economics, the 
question whether men will ever succeed in establishing a serviceable science of human 
behavior, becomes one of the crucial issues on which hangs the doubtful fate of human- 
kind.” 


Practical Aspects of Sales Training 


By R. C. Hay 


NYTHING which will increase the sales production of an individual sales- 
man, and consequently reduce the selling cost per unit sale, is an advan- 
tage to business. Greater profits and lowered costs are always of interest to 
managing executives. Sales training is one way to achieve these desired 
results. 
The important elements in any sales training plan can be expressed by 
five questions : 


1. Why educate salesmen? 

2. What groups should be trained? 

3. How should the training be conducted? 

4. What subjects should be taught? 

5. How can the teaching materials be gathered? 


Before answering these five questions it will be of value to indicate the 
approach which we have adopted in dealing with this subject. In the first 
place it is obvious that the salesman will get his training somehow, whether 
from fellow salesman, from customers, through books and trade publications, 
or by means of his own successes and failures in selling. By depending 
solely on this experience method, no two salesmen may work the same way. 
This is very apt to result in confusion and uncertainty, as well as making 
practically certain a high turnover of salesmen. 


The salesman, therefore, will be educated either by his own company or 
by outside forces. Since the salesman’s efficiency will be governed, to a con- 
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siderable extent, by his education for his job, it is reasonable to suggest that 
the company should direct that education. 

One caution should be advanced at this point. Some executives have for 
years ignored the possibilities of sales training. Then either by accident or 
design, on making a study of this important subject they have become so 
enthusiastic as a result of their investigations that they have made their sales 
training plans entirely too elaborate and expensive. This often results in a 
black eye for sales training, due to the high cost and the failure to produce 
sufficient results to seem to warrant any expense whatever for this type of 
work. While there are many angles from which sales training work may 
be approached, fundamentally there are three things which need to be done in 
this work as a minimum, and proper organization of these three types of 
work will pay dividends many times over. They are as follows: 


1. Making a Difficulty Analysis, that is: studying the problems of 
salesmen at first-hand in order to get a clear picture of the dif- 
ficulties which he has to meet in his work. 

2. Organizing training classes for new salesmen. 

3. Organizing training classes for senior salesmen. 


The Difficulty Analysis will serve as a basis for the training outline re- 
quired by classes for new salesmen, and to a lesser degree by classes of older 
salesmen. The Difficulty Analysis is fundamental to the proper establishment 
of sales training work. It will be discussed more in detail later in this paper. 

The answer to the first question, “Why educate salesmen?” has already 
been given sufficiently to justify our belief that the training of salesmen is 
profitable and worth while. It is easy to agree that educating salesmen is 
desirable, but there is a decided technique to the organization of the work of 
training, to the development of materials for uses in training, and to the 
conduct of the actual training work. 


What Groups Should Be Trained? 


For the average company there are fifteen groups of individuals for 
whom training work is worth while. Of these fifteen groups three are of 
primary importance, and if training work for these three groups is properly 
handled many advantages will develop. 

The groups where experience has shown that training is of greatest 
value are: 


1. New company salesmen. 
2. Dealers. 
3. Company senior salesmen. 


Training can also profitably be done for branch or division managers; 
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prospective branch or division managers; assistant branch or division man- 
agers; field sales coaches; chief clerks; correspondents; credit men; clerks, 
and sales technicals. 

Where a manufacturer distributes his product through jobbers or whole- 
salers training work can be conducted with good prospects of returns if 
money is invested in training the department heads and salesmen. 

In training dealers the proprietor himself is the important man as a rule, 
but training work can and should be carried down to the dealer’s salesmen or 
clerks. This is a problem by itself worthy of systematic and concentrated 
effort. 


How Should the Training Be Conducted? 


There are seven principal methods of conducting sales training work: 


1. Classes held at headquarters for new salesmen ; senior salesmen ; assist- 
ant branch or division managers; prospective branch or division managers, 
sales technicals, and field sales training coaches. 


2. Continuation studies for new salesmen. 

3. Correspondence courses for company salesmen; jobbers salesmen, and 
dealers and dealer’s salesmen. 

4. Field training, that is training salesmen “on the job.” 

5. Traveling schools. 

6. Schools for jobbers; and 

7. Schools for dealers. 


Of the above ways in which sales training work may be conducted, three 
methods are of primary importance: 


1. Sales training classes held at headquarters for new salesmen and for 
senior salesmen. 

2. Continuation studies for new salesmen. 

3. Training salesmen “on the job.” 


There is a definite technique for conducting training classes at head- 
quarters and for training salesmen on the job. In headquarters class work 
it has been found very useful to outline the subjects to be taught in the three 
divisions of (1) product; (2) technical; and (3) selling. Teaching the sub- 
jects in this order with only a slight overlapping serves to send the salesman 
away from headquarters work with the selling viewpoint rather than the tech- 
nical viewpoint, and the selling results of the individuals attending these 
classes are found to be higher when this method is followed than are the re- 
sults when the salesman goes from his headquarters training work not entirely 
certain whether he is a production man, an engineer, or a salesman. 
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An important method for use in the conduct of field training work, that 
is, training the salesman “on the job,” is to follow the so-called five-point 
method for “Training on the Job,” which is summarized by these five words: 


1. Analysis 

2. Demonstration 
3. Trial 

4. Correction 

5. Supervision 


The field Sales Coach analyzes on the job the methods followed by the 
salesman with him, and then he demonstrates to that salesman, at his next 
call, the prop -« method for conducting the sale. The next step is taken by the 
salesman, who makes a trial of the method which has been demonstrated to 
him by the sales coach, after which the coach corrects the salesman, and then 
has merely the task of supervising the work of that salesman until the method 
is well established. This five-step method is important and quite useful in 
securing the desired results from field training. 


What Subjects Should Be Taught? 


The subjects which should be taught in any sales training course will de- 
pend upon the group to be trained. The subjects in a course for senior sales- 
men will be different in many respects from those taught to new salesmen. 
Here the Difficulty Analysis is very useful in enabling the executive to outline 
a practical course of training for each group, in which courses of instruction, 
information, ideas, and plans are advanced by the aid of which the salesman 
will be able to successfully overcome his “difficulties.” 

As an example of the subjects covered by the selling division of a course 
for new salesmen of an industrial manufacturer, material was presented on 
these six points: 


Understanding of the product. 

Developing proper personality. 

. Conducting the sales interview. 

Managing the territory and organizing the work. 
Training dealers. 
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Carrying on correspondence with offices. 


Many additional subjects could be added to this list, and for each com- 
pany the list of selling subjects to be taught will be different. In general, 
however, it has been found good practice to make use of the Difficulty 
Analysis in deciding upon the subjects to be taught. 
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Assembly of Teaching Materials 


In the assembly of materials for use in sales training work a good deal 
of original and valuable work has been done in the last few years by large 
corporations like the American Radiator Company, Armour & Company, and 
others that have made intensive studies of this subject. 

The Difficulty Analysis was the basis of the sales training course of one 
large manufacturer. Briefly, the idea of the Difficulty Analysis is this: Every 
salesman has certain troubles or “difficulties” which will vary in number from 
a great many difficulties of the poorest salesman to the relatively small number 
of difficulties of the best salesman. A proper classification of these difficulties 
automatically will give the basis for the construction of a sales training course 
designed to prepare the new salesman and to assist the older salesman in over- 
coming his difficulties, or meeting his problems. In other words, when the 
difficulties of a salesman are definitely known it is easily possible to build a 
training course designed to equip the salesman to meet and overcome these 
difficulties in the most effective manner. 

In connection with all interviews held during the course of the Difficulty 
Analysis, three points were found to be fundamental : 

1. Don’t do the talking yourself—let the other fellow do it. 

2. Get specific details, keep raising the question “How?” 

3. Write up the interview as much in the language of the salesman as 

possible. 

A second method of developing material for the training courses, used 
with great success by this same manufacturer, was by means of a Selling 
Methods Questionnaire. Out of the 255 difficulties of this Company’s sales- 
men it was found that 44 were of major importance, so much so that it was 
desirable to get the experience of every man in the organization on these 44 
major difficulties. 

Accordingly, a “Selling Methods Questionnaire” was developed and sent 
out to over 200 salesmen. More than go per cent of these men gave their 
experience and viewpoint on each difficulty, with the result that some exceed- 
ingly valuable material was collected. The answers to these 44 questions, 
when summarized, gave a clear and very interesting group of solutions for 
each difficulty. These summaries were of greatest value in the training of the 
Company’s salesmen. 

A third method of gathering material for sales training purposes which 
was successfully used by another manufacturer, consisted in the holding of 
one-day conferences of specially selected salesmen. For example, the sales 
training department wished to amplify and correct the material secured 
through field analysis and through questionnaires, pertaining to the sale of one 
of their high-price special products. The eight best salesmen in the company 
were called into headquarters and spent an entire day discussing the problems 
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involved in selling this product. Summaries resulting from the questionnaire 
were discussed by these eight picked salesmen, and the material considerably 
amplified, and in some points corrected. As a by-product of great value from 
this meeting there came sales ideas which when adapted to the existing sales 
plans were instrumental in helping the organization to make a wonderful 
showing that year in selling this quality product. 

The success of the training programs of companies such as the American 
Radiator Company and Armour & Company is primarily due to the fact that 
all of the material for sales training is drawn direct from the field. This 
point cannot be over-stressed. First-hand study of the salesman’s problems 
is essential to the building of a successful sales training course. An executive 
cannot expect to outline a successful course for the education of salesmen by 
depending solely on his own personal experience or that of a few other in- 
dividuals at headquarters. 

The ways in which materials for sales educational work may be collected 
and organized, are also worthy of analysis. In the three divisions of a sales 
training course, Product, Technical and Sales, certain points have been found 
to be fundamental. 

In Product, for example, it has been found best to present each product 
under the following headings: 

. What the product is. 

. Its uses. 

. Its construction. 

. The talking points of the product. 

. Competition. 

. Objections or weaknesses of the product. 
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In the portion of the course dealing with technical or engineering mat- 
ters, the raw material for the course can be obtained by asking the question 
“Why?” in connection with each of the talking points and objections to a 
particular product. The facts and principles which constitute the answer to 
this question “Why?” make up the raw material for this portion of the course. 
The instructor takes this raw material, arranges it in proper teaching order, 
and by supplying the necessary connective tissue, is able scientifically to con- 
struct the technical part of the course, and give it the widest application to 
the problems of the new salesman. 

In constructing the sales portion of the training course it has been found 
best not to be theoretical nor to go into too much detail as to the science or 
technique of selling. In a logical way material should be presented relating 
to some of the broader subjects, such as the qualifications for selling, the 
selling process, handling the interview, organization of the salesman’s work, 
merchandising and advertising, sales promotion, and a discussion of sales 
plans applying to special product. 
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Since the salesman’s efficiency will to a considerable extent be governed 
by his training for his job, it is reasonable to suggest that the company should 
direct that education. Many sales managers feel that it is neither practical 
nor possible to teach salesmanship, a belief which arises from the lack of 
knowledge of what to teach and how to teach it. 

If the sales executive will apply to the handling of sales training work the 
same thoughtful viewpoint which he applies to the problems of sales operation 
and sales planning, he will unquestionably appreciate the fact that when con- 
servatively and properly conducted the education of salesmen will pay tre- 
mendous dividends in increased sales, lowered costs of selling, lower turnover 
of salesmen, which influence larger profits and greater organization stability. 


Does Trade Training or Job Training More 
Nearly Meet the Present Day Needs?’ 


By A. E. Crockett, Manager 
Industrial Management Council, The Rochester Chamber of Commerce 


A those with whom I have discussed the topic agree that job training 

more nearly meets the needs of industry than trade training. At the 
same time, neither they nor I want to be in the position of the old-time de- 
bater, arguing which is the more valuable to man, food or sleep. For whether 
the trade is called a “trade” or given some other name, there will always be 
trades and in consequence there must always be trade training. 

While this question of trade training versus job training looked innocent, 
at first, I quickly found myself in difficulty in trying to obtain definitions of 
“trades” versus “jobs”—worse than that, I got bewildered myself in trying 
to work out definitions that would leave no twilight zone. I found, too, that 
those who employ and direct men in industry use the terms “trade” and 
“job” without discrimination—discussing the thing from one point of view, 
they used the word “trade” and from another point of view, they call it 
“job.” Apparently evolution in industry has been too rapid for definitions 
and terminology to keep up with it. 

It was easy to get these men in management to check off on a list of occu- 
pations those they considered “trades” and those they considered “special 
jobs” or “jobs” but their checkings did not agree—what some marked “job” 
others marked “trade” and vice versa. That, of itself, was somewhat dis- 
concerting. My real difficulty, rather the difficulty of the men making the 
check, started when I said to any one of them about one of those occupations, 
“Now what do you do in your plant?” 


2Paper read as discussion leader at Production Executives’ Conference, Friday evening, June 8, 
1928, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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For instance, three men checked “painter” as a trade and argued the cor- 
rectness of the check in accordance with their definition of a “trade.” Finally, 
I said to one: “What do you do in your plant? You have painters, haven’t 
you? Are they tradesmen?” He answered with a smile: “We have painters, 
some of them working with the brush, some operating sprayers, but they 
don’t have to be tradesmen. We hire anybody off the street for the job. We 
can train a man in two days to do all the painting that we need. But their 
foreman—he knows; he’s a tradesman.” His concern employs about 1,000 
men and is one of the model plants in the country. 

We went along down the list of trades and jobs and came to the word 
“electrician” against which three men, including this superintendent, had put 
the word “trade” and after we had about agreed that “electrician” must be 
classed under the heading of a trade, I said: “About how many men do you 
employ on electrical work” and followed that question with another: “How 
many of them are tradesmen?” He answered: “The chief electrician has to 
know; he has to be a tradesman. The men under him are not tradesmen; 
they don’t have to be tradesmen; they have jobs.” 


Trades Split Into Specialists 


The traditional tradesman served an apprenticeship and was competent 
on any and all allied jobs in the trade, and was not necessarily an expert on 
any. I recall the statements of a speaker I heard in Boston several years ago, 
who speaking about the trade of “carpenter” in a discussion on apprentice- 
ship said: “There isn’t such a man as a general carpenter any more. The trade 
has been split up, so that today there are 18 (I believe that was the number) 
carpenter specialists—specialists on hanging doors, specialists on laying floors, 
specialists on stairways, lathers, etc., etc. Perhaps you would call each of 
these men a tradesman in a modern up-to-date list of trades and under an 
up-to-date definition of the term; perhaps you would call him a job specialist. 

The breaking down that I have spoken of in the carpenter trade has been 
going forward in industry, partly by machinery doing the things human hands 
had been doing, and partly by the breaking down of the trade into special 
jobs. I asked a foundryman how many molders he employed. He answered: 
“We have four, out of 104 foremen in the foundry.” He, too, remarked how 
it was necessary for the foreman to know the details of the molder’s job and 
how some few men must be able in a pinch to do any job involved in molding. 
When I asked about machinists, he indicated that the all-round machinist 
today was not so frequent as he was. “He is now hired in special groups; 
he, too, is a specialist” he said. “We hire a man because he is expert in this 
line or that and rarely inquire whether he is an all-round machinist or not.” 

What he meant, I believe, is that the old-time trade of machinist has 
been divided and subdivided into so many jobs that he does not think of such 
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an individual as a general machinist any more, in the old-time sense of the 
term. A few do remain to leaven the lump—for general work, for flying 
squad work, for handy man repairs. Millwright—that is a trade; toolmaker 
—that is a trade. Yet it is no longer necessary that these men serve an ap- 
prenticeship. Definite trade training is not absolutely essential for them; 
many of them pass from job to job and in the end qualify for the trade. In 
common parlance they “steal” the trade; sometimes they “bluff” the trade. 
In the terms of my subject, they have had several different “job trainings” 
and by that route have arrived at their “trade.” 

My conclusion is that trade training is necessary for the few and job 
training for the many, and that trades may be acquired and now are mostly 
acquired by giving an employee experience on a series of jobs. The general 
tradesman of years ago was a specialist on no one job and today even the 
job specialist on each of the jobs in his trade could make the old time general 
tradesman look like a dub. 

Engineering departments in machine tool industries have been playing 
havoc with tradesmen—not only cutting down the number of employed but 
doing work which for precision and nicety cannot be equalled by the most 
skilled of human hands. If the inventor, researcher and engineer have their 
way, ultimately we shall have industry so automatically mechanized that auto- 
matic machines will produce the ultimate product, automatic machines will 
build the automatic machine which produces the ultimate product, and auto- 
matic machines will build the automatic machine which builds the automatic 
machine which builds the automatic machine which produces the ultimate 
product, and so on. Mother Goose’s Jack’s house all over again—down al- 
most to automatic mechanized production of many so-called raw products. 

Most companies today, if my observation is correct, may concentrate on 
job training and let the trade take care of itself. They may give their younger 
and more ambitious employees training on more than one job, resulting in 
some becoming job-specialists and some acquiring at least the equivalent of 
the trade. The brightest youths in these groups may be encouraged or 
helped to attend evening school at institute, public night school or business 
college, to fit themselves for promotion into jobs which require technical 
education, broad thinking and leadership over fellow employees. These are 
the men who will know painting and be bosses of painters, whether trades- 
men or not; they will be the chief electricians, though they may not be trades- 
men, and act as foremen or superintendents over men, tradesmen or not 
tradesmen, doing electrical work. And the product, in painting, in electrical 
work, in mechanical work will be better than the product of old-time trades- 
men. A comparison of the finished article in any line of industry compared 
with that of ten years ago will confirm that, whether it is furniture, kodaks, 
machine tools, electrical equipment, radio, automobiles, etc., etc. The re- 
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quirements of industry have not been lowered; they have been raised. They 
are not less exacting; they are more exacting. Not less skill is demanded; 
but specialized skill—and brains, and education, and character were never at 
so high a premium. 


Relative Permanency of Men and Women 
Office Workers 


By Marion A. BiLts, Assistant Secretary 
ZEtna Life Insurance Company 


|’ JANUARY, 1927, we made a quantitative study of the difference in per- 

manency of service of men and women employed in the Home Office of 
the A2tna Life Insurance Company. This study covered the years 1920, 1921, 
1922 and 1923. Apparently the results of this study surprised a large num- 
ber of persons interested in office personnel, and we had numerous questions 
and comments concerning it. Therefore, we felt that it was desirable to ex- 
tend the study and bring the data up-to-date. Following is the result of the 
further study: 


PERCENTAGE OF MEN AND WoMEN Hirep Since January, 1920, Sti. With 
CompANy oN Marcu 31, 1928. 





No. Still % Still 

With Co. With Co. 

Year Number March 31, March 31, 

Employed Employed 1928 1928 

Men 1920 82 16 20 

Women 201 24 12 
Men 1921 15 1 7 

Women 26 5 20 
Men 1922 32 8 25 

Women 38 11 29 
Men 1923 87 21 24 

Women 154 50 32 
Men 1924 127 42 33 

Women 266 95 35 
Men 1925 137 48 35 

Women 295 119 40 
Men 1926 134 72 54 

Women 253 138 55 
Men 1927 75 55 73 

Women 128 98 76 
Total — Men 689 263 38 

Women 1361 540 40 








3 The Journal of Personnel Research, Vol. 5, No. 10, February, 1927. 
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In the above figures, we have tried to give every advantage to the men in 
that we have considered anyone who was still with the AZtna, even though he 
had gone into the Field work and was no longer actually on the payroll, as 
still with the Company, also anyone who had been transferred to any of the 
affiliated companies has been considered as still with the Company. This 
raised the percentage of men. 


Women More Permanent Than Men 


In spite of this method of handling the data, the percentage of women 
who are still with the Company is slightly larger than the percentage of men 
for every year except 1920, the total being 38 per cent still with the Company 
for men and 40 per cent for women. That is, up to at least seven years of 
employment in this Company, women tend to be as permanent as men. The 
average length of service of the men who have left was 11.83 months, and the 
average length of service of the women who have left was 12.39 months, 
which again gives a very slight advantage to the women in permanency. 


We hire mostly high school graduates usually shortly after graduation. 
The average age at employment is about 17 years. Of the 821 women who 
have been hired and who have left the Company since 1920, 115 have left on 
account of marriage. The average age of leaving for marriage was 22.6 years. 
This group had an average length of service with the Company of 31.32 
months ; that is, the women who left to marry stayed almost three times as 
long as the average man who left. Of all the women leaving, only about 14 
per cent left on account of marriage. It would, therefore seem that at least 
during the early years of employment marriage is not a predominating cause 
of turnover. This small per cent, of course, may in reality be slightly larger, 
as there were probably some who left stating other reasons but whose ultimate 
reason was matrimony. 


Permanency of Married Women 


We have no rule precluding women from working after marriage. They 
may be retained at the discretion of the division head. Of the women whom 
we have hired since 1920, 16 have been married since employment and re- 
mained with us. This number, as is evident, would not reduce the percentage 
remaining materially, even if we had a rule against the employing of married 
women. 


It is very likely that at the end of 15 years the comparison of these per- 
centages would show a radically different result, but there are very few jobs 
in a company for which one cannot afford to train with a seven-year expec- 
tancy of service. 

















Employee Representation in an Office 


By Evira Kine Donap 


| etragaet employee representation plans have been discussed in the light 
of factory installations. However, like many another practical plant 
method the conference committee has found its way into some offices. 

In answer to the question “Should employee representation be applied to 
routine office employees and retail sales forces?”* Mr. Bernard J. Mullaney, 
Vice-President, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, replied, “Yes, why not? 
If employee representation is a good thing for one section of the working 
organization, why isn’t it good for another ?” 

The Vice-President of an insurance company says with regard to their 
conference committee, which was organized in 1921, “The character and pur- 
pose of the Committee has not changed, but the method of operation has been 
altered, particularly as to the number of members as we found that the 
original plan of forty members was unwieldy. 

“Our experience has been that the Conference Committee has functioned 
very satisfactorily, the one objection being a natural tendency on the part of 
the employees to bring only questions which will be to their advantage before 
the Committee. We feel, however, that the resulting harmony and closer 
relations between the employees and the officers of the Company more than 
offsets any disadvantages.” 

At the inception of this conference committee the Assistant Counsel of 
the company delivered an address describing its character and purpose which 
was printed and distributed to all employees. 

Excerpts from this address follow: 

“. . . What is the purpose of this Committee? It is to provide an open 
forum for the interchange of ideas, and the full, frank and free discussion of 
all matters of mutual interest to the Company and its employees. 

“Tt affords an opportunity for the officers and the employees to come 
closer together, so that each may acquire specific and accurate knowledge of 
the other’s point of view. Heretofore no adequate method had been provided 
whereby that result might be achieved. 

“| I believe that it would add greatly to the interest of our meet- 
ings, if more of the members would participate in the debates. 

“Give us the benefit of your views. That is what you are here for. That 
is what your fellow-employees expected you to do, when they elected you to 
membership on this Committee. 

“|. What is the final test of the merit of any proposition submitted 


4 Personnel, February, 1928, p. 99. American Management Association. 
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to this Committee? There can be but one. It must be shown to be for the 
good of the Company. If you are not convinced that it is for the Company’s 
good, vote it down—vote it down without mercy. 

“There is no greater fallacy than to assume that what is bad for the 
Company can ever be of permanent benefit to the employees. In a broad 
sense the Company and its employees are partners, and within certain limits 
and along certain lines, what is good for one is good for the other—what is 
bad for one is bad for both. But what is good for the Company is a very 
elastic term. There are many things that are good for the Company which 
cost it considerable money. 

“Business is neither altruistic nor philanthropic. There is no reason why 
it should be. It is not carried on for that purpose. Business is conducted to 
realize a profit—honestly and honorably of course. But if it cannot realize 
a profit, it would better quit, and divert its capital into productive channels. 
The greater profit, the better it is for the employee, for he has helped to 
create the profit and may reasonably hope to share in its benefits. The surest 
way to better salaries is to earn them. What we all want is good business and 
plenty of it, and we want to see to it that it is handled in the best possible 
way and to the greatest possible advantage. A corporation of the size and 
dignity of this does not ask itself the question, “How cheaply can this work 
be done?” It inquires, “How well can it be done?” 

“The aim of this Committee should be to bring the handling of the 
Company’s business up to the highest possible level. The rewards will take 
care of themselves. - 

The assistant counsel then gives his views regarding the organization 
and method of procedure, remarking that: 

“. . . By-Laws, I think, should be general rather than specific. As 
soon as you begin to limit and define, you begin to hamper yourselves and to 
restrict your activities. It was our aim to make the By-Laws sufficiently 
elastic to enable us to engage in any line of work that we déemed proper, with- 
out going through with the tedious formality of amending the By-Laws. 

= Here was an organization composed of forty members (not 
counting the presiding officer), meeting once a month. Too large to meet 
at more frequent intervals ; too large to handle details. Obviously most of the 
detail work would have to be done by small standing committees. We decided 
that it would be desirable to have some smaller body to direct in a measure the 
activities of the standing committees, so we hit upon the plan of providing for 
a Board of Managers, which should be a purely administrative board, whose 
chief function was to start business and keep it going. By this device we 
had, for all practical purposes, a Conference Committee in continuous session. 
Anybody could submit anything to it at any time and have it referred at once 
to the proper standing committee without waiting for the next meeting of the 
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whole body. In order that the Board of Managers should be fairly repre- 
sentative, we made it elective.” 


These are the By-Laws of this Conference Committee: 


CoNFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Articte I—Name 
The name of the organization shall be the Conference Committee. 


ArticLte I]—Membership 


It shall be composed of the following: 

a. The President of the Company as ex-officio member and permanent chairman with power to 
appoint a chairman pro tem in his absence. 

b. Three officers of the Company to be appointed by the Executive Committee. 

c. One employee of each department elected at large within the department to serve until next 
annual election or until a successor is duly elected and qualified. For election purposes the 
Executive and Office Service Departments are combined as one. Only those who have been 
in the service of the Company two years prior to voting day shall have a right to vote, or 
be eligible for membership. For the above purposes the printers and supply clerks shall be 
considered a part of the Printing and Supply Division of the Agency Department; the manager 
. oe Building and his office staff shall - considered the Building Division of the Financial 

epartment. 


In event of vacancy in the elected membership, a special election to fill it shall be held before the 
next regular meeting. 


ArticLe IIJ—Elections 


The annual election shall take place on the second Friday in May and the Conference Committee 
year shall begin with the third Friday in May. 

; he chief title examiner in the Legal Department and the chief clerks in other departments, or 
. r ~ ‘be no chief clerk, some one designated by the official head of the department, shall conduct 
the elections. 

Nominations for department representatives may be filed forty-eight hours before the election with 
the chief clerk, or if there be no chief clerk, with some one designated by the official head of the depart- 
ment, and shall be posted twenty-four hours before the election. 

Tellers shall be appointed by the chief clerk, or if there be no chief clerk, by some one designated 
by the official head of the department. 

The voting shall be by secret ballot. Other regulations of nominations or elections may be adopted 


by the Conference Committee. 
ArticteE IV—Object 


The purpose of this organization shall be to promote the mutual advantages and general welfare 
of the Company and its employees by the interchange of ideas and the suggestion and discussion of 
matters of mutual interest, especially those relating to the industrial relations of employer and employee. 
The Committee is not to supersede the existing committees, such as the Employment Committee, the 
Benefit Committee, etc. 


ArTICLE V—Sessions 


There shall be a regular meeting of the Conference Committee following the election, and such 
other meetings as the Conference Committee shall determine. 

Upon request of the Chairman or any three members of the Conference Committee the Secretary 
shall call a special meeting of the Conference Committee upon one day’s notice. Such notice shall state 
the purpose for which the meeting is to be held. 


ArticLE VI—Officers 


The officers shall be a Chairman who shall be the President of the Competes and a Secretary, who 
shall be elected at the annual meeting. The Chairman and Secretary shall charged with such duties 
as the names of their respective offices imply. The chairman shall, if requested by a vote of the 
Conference Committee, appoint an official stenographer not a member of the Committee, whose duty it 
shall be to make a report of the proceedings and meetings of the organization. 


ArticteE VII—Committees 


If desired, the Conference Committee may appoint special committees composed of its members 
or others, to consider and report on any recommendation upon which the full committee does not desire 
to act without further study by a sub-committee or for other purposes. Such committees to serve until 
discharged by the organization. 

The Choir Committee shall remain a separate unit without representation on the Conference Com- 
mittee, but shall be under its jurisdiction. 


ArticteE VIII—Procedure 


The Secretary shall receive all recommendations submitted in writing by any employee or officer of 
the Company and refer them to the next meeting of the Conference Committee, or to the special com- 
mittee if there is one making an investigation on the subject. Any proposal may be made on the floor 
of the Conference Committee by a mem thereof. 
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Any action of the Conference Committee shall be in the following form: ‘‘Resolved, that the 
following recommendation be referred to the Executive Committee.” The authority upon parliamentary 
law and procedure shall be Roberts’ Rules of Order. 


ArtTIcLE [X—Order of Business 


At the regular meetings of the organization the following order of business shall be observed unless 
changed by direction of the Committee. 
1. Roll Call. 
2. Reading of the minutes of previous session. (This may be dispensed with upon motion and 
the minutes shall stand approved.) 
. Report of Secretary. 
. Reports of special committees. 
. Matters made special order of business for the session. 
. Unfinished business. 
. Adjournment. 


BAW LwW 


ARTICLE X—Amendments 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members present at any regular meeting 
or a special meeting called for that purpose, provided fourteen days’ notice of such proposed amendment 
is posted on the bulletin boards. 


Vocational Guidance and After-School 
Employment 
By DupLey GLaAss 


FTER school and college—what next? 


That is a problem which for generations has confronted the student 
and his parents. Until recently it has been left to the individual to solve as 
best he could. 

Today it is recognized as another problem for the business man to cope 
with ; selfishly, that he may supply his business with trained assistants, quali- 
fied to grow into positions of responsibility; as a citizen, that he may help 
these young men and women develop into worth-while citizens, earning their 
way through life and building up their community. There is an increasing 
realization, too, that the taxes paid for schools and colleges are an investment 
in youth that should be helped to pay returns ; and that the duty of the public 
toward its boys and girls does not cease upon the day they leave school or 
college. 

Members of the American Management Association, and especially those 
directly interested in personnel and employment problems, may therefore find 
something of interest in the “after-school” work being done by one American 
city, Atlanta, Ga., an educational center with nearly 60,000 pupils in its pub- 
lic schools and graduating each year approximately 1,000 students from white 
and negro colleges. Its problem is a typical one; and while it has not com- 
pletely been solved, a considerable advance has been made in guiding the child 
toward the career of his preference and in establishing contact between the 
boy and girl seeking opportunity and the employer needing capable assistants. 

Every summer the high schools and colleges bid good-bye to varying 
numbers of boys and girls who are popularly supposed to have been “edu- 
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cated.” They will learn soon, of course, that their real education is merely 
beginning ; that their diplomas are only tickets of admission to the post-gradu- 
ate course of experience. 

The problem is no longer to induce students to go through high school 
and attend college. Rather, it is to provide room and tuition for those who 
knock at the doors. Realization by parents that their children must be edu- 
cated if they would hope for an even chance with their fellows, compulsory 
education and anti-child-labor legislation have filled the schools to capacity. 
The problem today is to avoid the waste of private and public investment in 
schools which follows aimless drifting by the graduates ; to convert this semi- 
trained material into producing citizens. 

Not every graduate must hasten to find work; some go on to law school 
or medical college ; some have places awaiting them in the fathers’ business. 
3ut a steadily increasing number must begin earning at once. If they are 
left to shift for themselves, many must grasp the first job that offers, whether 
or not it lead them into a “blind alley” without hope of advancement, with 
little use for the knowledge they have gained by study. That is distinctly an 
economic waste. 

So, in Atlanta there has been developed, through the cooperation of vari- 
ous agencies, a carefully planned system which begins its work in the elemen- 
tary schools and accompanies the boy and girl through high school—and 
through college, if they can enter upon a college course. 

This system looks first toward equipping the pupil for business or pro- 
fessional life, and second, toward helping him to find a position in which he 
can use to advantage the education he has acquired. 

Gradually, through cooperation and consolidation of effort, the Atlanta 
schools and colleges and the business men have built up a co-ordinated system 
which includes the following: 

1. Vocational guidance in the public schools, combined in the higher 
grades with vocational and technical training. 

2. A placement service for high school graduates and another for col- 
lege graduates. 

3. A Personnel Association, in which employment managers, personnel 
directors and other business men gain contact with educational officials and 
discuss methods of placing and training young people. 

4. Co-operative systems in school and college, by which a pupil attends 
classes one month and earns a salary the next month, alternately paying his 
expenses of education and learning something of a business or profession. 

5. A Community Employment Service, providing employees in every 
line of work, skilled and unskilled, and finding places for thousands of un- 
employed of all ages. It has an efficient branch for placing colored applicants. 

Though under different names and with different fields of endeavor, these 
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have happily been brought into close cooperation. As a whole, they are ac- 
complishing definite, increasing and very gratifying work. 

Vocational guidance in the Atlanta public schools dates from 1917. The 
school administration, with a budget which could not keep pace with the grow- 
ing needs, could not be convinced of the necessity of such work. Its begin- 
ning was made possible by the interest and generosity of an Atlanta citizen, 
Mr. Cator Woolford, who provided the funds for paying a Director of Vo- 
cational Guidance and financed the entire work for several years. Deeply in- 
terested in education, in young people and in the training of employees, Mr. 
Woolford has been the guiding spirit and financial supporter of almost all 
of the agencies devoted to such work, though only the few directly identified 
with such efforts ever hear of his financial support. 

After three years, vocational guidance efforts in the schools had thor- 
oughly convinced the board of education of its worth and its cost was placed 
in the budget, with a part of the expense of the placement office being borne 
by the United States Employment Service. It is now well established as an 
integral part of the school system. 

“Not to tell a child what his life work shall be, but to learn what he likes 
best to do, and what he is best fitted to do,” is the policy of vocational guid- 
ance. Naturally, many pupils change their minds as they grow older; many 
find that their choice of vocation is one difficult of attainment or one not 
suited to their ability or temperament. But in most cases it has been found 
that the work one likes best is the work in which he will be most successful. 


Effective Testing Program 


Atlanta’s schools have progressed beyond the point where children are 
considered all alike, to be “put through the mill.” It is realized that some 
travel faster than others, some are quick of perception, some slow to absorb 
knowledge. There is an efficient testing program by which children are di- 
vided into groups—fast, average and slow-moving. The slow are not per- 
mitted to retard the swift, who are given opportunity to move forward. There 
are readjustments, of course, as occasions arise. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of this vocational guidance is the card 
assigned to each pupil in the schools, in one of the early grades. On this card 
the pupil states his preference of school subjects and what he believes he 
would like best to do when he is grown. There are other items which draw a 
picture of his personality. On the back of the card are blanks to be filled by 
the counsellor of that school in charge of vocational guidance—the pupil’s in- 
telligence tests year by year, recommendations from his teachers, his ratings 
in class work and behavior. These are recorded from year to year, for the 
same card follows the pupil from grade to grade, until he has left the schools 
or received his diploma. 
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Shortly before commencement, the cards of the graduating classes are 
sent to the junior department of the Community Employment Service. The 
manager of this service studies them, pays a visit to the four high schools, and 
interviews those boys and girls who expect to seek positions after school. 
Completing the data needed, she begins at once a canvass of employers, to 
find places suited to the applicants and to provide employees well fitted for 
the positions. 

So much for the work with the high school graduates. For the annual 
output of the colleges, there is a separate agency, one of the group listed 
earlier in this article. 

A direct effort is being made to keep graduates of Atlanta colleges in 
Atlanta. They have spent four years in the city, made certain contacts, built 
friendships. Most of them would like to become citizens, if the opportunity 
is provided. Otherwise they must seek positions elsewhere—another eco- 
nomic waste. 

The Georgia College Placement Office is striving to handle this situation. 
Its secretary lists hundreds of applicants, studies their qualifications, can- 
vasses the business enterprises of the city, makes every effort to find open- 
ings. It is realized that the office owes as great a duty to the employer as to 
the applicant. No one must be recommended without careful study of his 
ability to hold the place, render adequate service and be ready for advance- 
ment. Employers must be brought to understand that they, too, must take a 
certain interest in their young employees and give them a chance to “make 
good.” There has been necessary a great deal of effort to break down the 
prejudice existing in some quarters against college-trained men and women; 
this is by no means so evident now, and employers give the trained mind 
preference. This office is supported by a group of business men, most of the 
employers of large numbers; and representatives of various Georgia colleges. 
It lists graduates of institutions outside of Atlanta as well as those from city 
colleges. . 

The Community Employment Service, largest of the co-ordinated 
agencies, serves in a broader way. It endeavors to provide employment for 
every type of worker, from common labor to the highest class of office help. 
It has the same problems as those faced by other cities, except that Atlanta 
suffers very little from the shutting down of enormous manufacturing plants, 
as its interests are diversified. There is always an unemployment problem, 
but we do not face the spectacle of thousands of workers suddenly losing their 
places. 

This employment service is now a part of the Community Chest and sup- 
ported from its budget. It is an outgrowth of various such agencies, merged 
from time to time. In 1918 it was operated by the state commissioner of 
labor, which proved unsatisfactory. It was then taken over by the Employers’ 
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Association, which operated it with some financial assistance from the Unitec 
States Employment Service. Its principal competition now comes from the 
privately operated employment bureaus which charge applicants a share of 
their first month’s salary. Continuous efforts are being made to convince the 
employer that he can be saved a great deal of time and worry by telephoning 
his needs to this office, which will handle all interviews and other details for 
him and supply promptly such employees as appear best qualified for the 
positions. 

A colored branch of the employment work is carried on separately, with 
the cooperation of the colored Y. M. C. A., which provides offices in its 
building. 

The work of all these agencies is aided to some extent by the technical 
training provided in the schools and colleges, from the junior high schools up- 
ward. Students are no longer required to take an ironbound course of classics 
and emerge from school with merely a “general education.” The Boys’ High 
School is largely devoted to preparing boys for universities ; the Technological 
High School, with its shop work and preparation for engineering, leads into 
the technical colleges, most of all to the Georgia School of Technology in At- 
lanta. The Girls’ High School provides an academic education, and the Com- 
mercial High School, the only co-educational institution in the group, devotes 
itself to direct vocational training of boys and girls for business pursuits and 
home economics. There is also an “Opportunity School” attended principally 
by grown-ups, whenever they can find spare hours, and which is helping hun- 
dreds to make up deficiencies in their education. The night schools of the 
city system also provide valuable opportunity. 


The group of agencies is finding a good field also in providing places for 
“cooperative students,’ who work and go to school in alternate months, 
usually in pairs, so that the position is never vacant. Upon graduation such 
positions usually become permanent, and the student has gained experience 
while paying the expenses of his own education in high school or college. 

It may be of interest to note that vocational guidance and placement did 
not originate within the schools but from the outside. The average educa- 
tional system is handicapped by lack of funds; there are many things that 
must be done, and a board of education will not readily favor expenditures on 
experiments. It is hard to convince such a body that its duty toward the 
youth of a city does not cease upon graduation day. It must be “sold” on that 
idea by the test of results. It will be found necessary in many instances to’ 
start such work with privately raised funds. Once established and proving 
its value, it will then be supported as a recognized part of the school system. 

(Detailed description of vocational guidance in public schools of Atlanta and other representative 
cities may be found in the bulletin, “Vocational Guidance and Junior Placement,’ issued by the 


United States Department of Labor; listed as Children’s Bureau Publication No. 149 and sent free 
upon application to the Children’s Bureau at Washington.) 
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